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THE MIRROR 


at D was held at S for about a 
month. He wrote a rather sharp letter to the 
postmaster at S . The latter’s reply read in part: 
“It is dificult for me to offer you any reasonable 
explanation for the mishandling of this letter. The 
original error was made in A when the mail 
was dispatched to S instead of D_.__, but this 
office should have noticed the fact of missending. 
However, the clerk in the general delivery at this 
office merely filed the letter under the “D” file and 
there it remained, subject supposedly to the call of the 
addressee. 

“At intervals this case is checked and it was not 
until this routine check took place that the error 
was discovered.” 

This honest, dignified admission of error reflects a 
oncept of public office characterized by lack of con- 
descension and by lack of defensiveness. 


A IMPORTANT LETTER addressed to a friend of mine 
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The postmaster did not embark on a tedious, 
righteous explanation regarding the thousands of let- 
ters accurately and expeditiously handled by his staff. 
In addition, he gave a simple and understandable 
description of operations—one which neither insulted 
nor underrated the intelligence of the irate citizen. 

Inherent in this letter, too, is the realization that 
a public office is a public business; that it is both 
the servant and the expression of the people’s will 
and that it is no less human than the citizens who 
create and support it. 

Those who look most critically at the face of public 
service might well remind themselves they are re- 
garding their own image and that it merits both 
pride and understanding. 


Antonio A. Sortert, Administrative Field Officer 
Department of Social Welfare 
Albany, New York 
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Survey of State iz bbc ora 


Legislation ee in 1951 


by JULES H. BERMAN, Social Welfare Advisor 
Division of Program Standards and Development 
Bureau of Public Assistance, and 
GEORGE J. BLAETUS, Division of Program 


Standards and Development, Bureau of Public Assistance 


PECIAL INTEREST in the public assistance legislation 

enacted by the states in 1951 stems from two 

sources: the enactment by the Congress of the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1950, which has 
required nearly all of the states to enact some legis- 
lative changes, and the publicity given in some states 
to criticism of various phases of the public assistance 
program. Observers have been interested in knowing 
to what extent and in what way the states have re- 
sponded to the federal legislation, and, at the same 
time, many people would like to know whether the 
criticism of public assistance in some states has been 
manifested in legislative changes which have cut 
the scope of the program or the adequacy of its 
payments. 

Most of the states hold legislative sessions in the 
odd-numbered years; a few meet only in the even- 
numbered years; and others meet annually. In 1951, a 
total of 45 state legislatures met in regular session. 
Two of these states also held a special session during 
the year. In addition, one other state called its legis- 
lature into special session. The information available 
at this time regarding state legislation affecting public 
assistance is from various sources, including state laws 
submitted to the Bureau in connection with the state 
plans for public assistance. In various instances, com- 
plete and detailed information on the legislation en- 
acted by states is not yet available. There are indi- 
cations that the volume of public assistance legislation 
enacted by the states may exceed considerably that 
for other odd-numbered years in the immediate past. 
After the 1949 legislative session, for example, by 
October 15, 1949, states had submitted to the Bureau 
210 state laws as pertinent to their public assistance 
programs. As of September 15, 1951, however, 289 
state laws have been officially submitted to the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, and undoubtedly additional iaws 
will be submitted since the legislatures of a few states 
are still in session. 

In general, it appears that most of the state legis- 
latures have acted promptly to enact legislation neces- 
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sary to assure federal grants under the amended public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security Act. Inas- 
much as several of the federal amendments broaden 
the public assistance program, the states, by enacting 
implementing legislation, have indicated their conf- 
dence in the public assistance program as a way of 
meeting the needs of people. There are, furthermore, 
other indications of a continuance of the long-time 
trend in state assistance legislation toward broadening 
the program and liberalizing the assistance paid w 
needy individuals. 

In some states, however, this was not so, and legis 
lation enacted was restrictive in effect. In each legis 
lative session in the past, some states have experi- 
enced this situation. In a few dramatic instances 
this year, state legislative action set back the public 
assistance program in a way which attracted wide 
attention. On the basis of the legislation submitted or 
already known to the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
however, these states appear to be few in number and 
would be outnumbered in any general summary of 
the legislative trends by the states which either held 
on to previous gains or made fresh progress. 

Although an examination of the legislation enacted 
by the states is one of the important indications of 
the attitude of the state legislatures toward the public 
assistance program, trends in public assistance caf 
only be partially determined by a survey of legisla 
tion. In many states the legislative base is sufficiently 
broad so that relatively important changes can take 
place in the public assistance program without the 
necessity of additional legislative action. In recent 
years, states have been eliminating some of the detail 
from their public assistance law and have beet 
writing their law in terms of broad enabling authority. 
This approach to public assistance legislation has been 
increasingly noticeable. A specific indication of the 
broad nature of the legal base upon which the states 
are operating their public assistance program is found 
in the fact that but 16 states in 1951 enacted legis 
lation establishing a program of aid to the perma 
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SURVEY OF LEGISLATION 


nently and totally disabled. Although some states 
took this action in legislative sessions called late in 
1950, other states have found that the legislative 
authority already granted the state welfare department 
was sufficiently broad. 


Alp TO THE PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY DisaBLED 


$ NOTED ABOVE, 16 states’ enacted legislation estab- 
A lishing programs of assistance to persons who 
are permanently and totally disabled. Inasmuch as 
there now are 32 states which have approved plans for 
this program of assistance, one can see the extent to 
which the states have been able to use general au- 
thority in order to grant assistance with federal finan- 
cial participation. In nearly all instances the legisla- 
tion enacted follows closely along the lines of the 
already operating old age assistance program in the 
state. The 16 states all have established in their law a 
minimum age requirement of 18 years, and some 
include a maximum age of 65 years. Citizenship and 
residence requirements seem to parallel those for the 
old-age assistance program. 


Orner New Procrams 


EDERAL LEGISLATION enacted in 1950 authorized fed- 

F eral grants-in-aid under all four public assistance 
titles to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands although 
with a smaller proportion of federal financial partici- 
pation. 
Plans for the four categories have been approved for 
both insular possessions of the United States based on 
authorizing legislation which was enacted prior to 
1951. For a number of years both jurisdictions have 
been operating public assistance programs with legis- 
lative provisions comparable to those in the mainland 
states, 

The 1950 social security legislation also authorized 
the Federal Security Administrator to approve, under 
certain conditions, aid to the blind plans for those 
states which did not have such plans approved on 
January 1, 1949. Under this legislation plans have 
been received from Pennsylvania and Missouri. The 
Pennsylvania plan is based on legislation already on 
the statute books. The Missouri plan is based on 
legislation which was passed in 1951. Both plans to 
be approved in accordance with the 1950 Federal 
legislation must comply with all requirements of 
Title X of the Social Security Act, except that re- 
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quirement which refers to the consideration of income 
and resources. Federal financial participation is lim- 
ited to payments made to persons in need under the 
state’s standards where income and resources were 
taken into consideration. 

Legislation enacted by Alaska in 1951 has estab- 
lished an aid to the blind program for that territory. 
Now, all of the states and territories, except Nevada, 
have either an approved program or have submitted 
an aid to the blind plan. All states and territories 
have old age assistance, and all states and territories 
but Nevada have aid to dependent children plans. 


MaxitmMuMs oN AssISTANCE PAYMENTS 


HE 1950 Social Security Act Amendments included 
jp provision raising the federal maximum on aid 
to dependent children payments by $27 a month with 
respect to the parent or other adult relative caring 
for the dependent children. Generally, states took 
advantage of this federal provision without enacting 
additional legislation. In a few states, however, there 
was legislation providing for the consideration of the 
adult’s requirements. These states include Alaska, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, and South Dakota. 

In only one state for which information is currently 
available did the legislatures reduce the statutory 
maximums. In 9 other states the legislatures raised 
the maximums for one or more programs. In Ohio 
the old age assistance and aid to the blind maximums 
were raised from $55 to $60 a month. In Delaware 
the old-age assistance maximum was raised from $40 
to $50 a month, and the limitation on the amount 
of income plus assistance which a person may have 
and be eligible for old age assistance was deleted from 
the law. Delaware also raised the aid to dependent 
children maximum from $50 to $75 for the first child, 
with additional amounts for additional children up 
to a total of $150 a month for a family. In Utah the 
statutory maximums for all programs were raised. 
The South Dakota maximum on aid to the blind 
payments was increased from $40 to $50 as was the 
maximum on old age assistance. In Vermont the 
maximum on old age assistance payments was raised 
from $45 for a single individual and $80 for a couple 
to a maximum of $50 for a single individual and 
$90 for a couple. Minnesota legislation increased the 
old age assistance maximum to $60 a month; as for- 
merly, the maximum may be exceeded for medical 
care. Alaska aid to dependent children legislation 
raises the maximum from $50 to $60 a month for a 
parent and one child, with an additional amount not 
to exceed $30 a month for each additional child in 
the home. In Wisconsin the maximum in old age 
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assistance and aid to the blind is increased to $75 a 
month. 

Nevada legislation increases the maximum on old 
age assistance payments from $55 to $58, with the 
additional $3 paid entirely from state funds, while 
the state and counties continue to share in the re- 
maining amount. The Nevada legislation also in- 
creases the maximum for the state contribution for 
pensions to the blind from $30 a month to $40 a 
month; this program operates without federal finan- 
cial participation. In Arizona the legislature reduced 
the maximum on assistance payments so that assist- 
ance plus income in all programs of assistance may 
not exceed $80 per month for a single individual, 
$120 a month for two recipients in one family, and 
$150 a month for three or more recipients in one 
family. 

In Illinois the Governor vetoed a measure which 
would have provided a cost of living increase for old 
age assistance payments of 10 per cent. The governor 
gave as his reason the fact that the state already has 
provisions in its law relating the assistance payment 
to changes in the cost of living index. 


DETERMINATION OF NEED 


NE OF THE Social Security Act Amendments of 
1950 provides that effective July 1, 1952, all states 
must disregard the first $50 of earned income of 
aid to the blind recipients. Prior to the effective date 
the states may disregard an amount up to $50 of 
earned income of blind assistance recipients. Accord- 
ing to reports received by the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, a total of 28 states* enacted legislation in 1951 
in accordance with this amendment. From the infor- 
mation available it appears that about half of these 
states have made the exemption provision in their 
laws effective at once under the permissive provision 
in the federal amendment. 
The New Mexico legislature memorialized Con- 
gress to pass legislation exempting from consideration 
earned income in old age assistance. 


Rexatives’ REsPonsiBILiTy 


| prea state legislatures have been considering 
legislation designed to require specified relatives 
to support their needy kin. This year the legislation 
enacted took two forms, both of interest to public 
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PUBLIC WELFARE 


welfare agencies. A number of states enacted legisla. 
tion recommended by the Council of State Govern. 
ments and designed to establish a system of inter. 
state cooperation in obtaining support from parents 
who have deserted their children and live in a dif 
ferent state than the dependent relatives. This legis. 
lation, known as the Uniform Reciprocal Enforce. 
ment of Support Act, is somewhat similar to legisla. 
tion recommended by the Council in 1950. During 
that year and 1951 a total of 38 states enacted legis 
lation of this type, providing for reciprocity in the 
enforcement of support orders issued against persons 
who have deserted their families and have gone to 
another state. 

In addition to the reciprocal support legislation, 
considerable other legislation was enacted this year 
directly relating to the establishment of responsibility 
of relatives to support assistance recipients. In some 
states the legislation is a new development, but in 
most states the bills enacted amend already existing 
laws. 


SpEcIAL Exicipitiry REQUIREMENTs IN ADC 


HE CoLorabo LEGISLATURE deleted from the law the 
amine that assistance may be granted to a 
dependent child only when he is living in a “suitable 
home.” Both Arkansas and Florida enacted legisla- 
tion this year to scrutinize more closely the eligibility 
of children whose parents are physically or mentally 
incapacitated. An Arkansas law provides for a report 
from two competent physicians as to the evidence of 
disability. Florida requires a medical examination 
and a certification from a physician as to the inability 
of a parent to support his children by reason of 
disability. 

Alaska has expanded its aid to dependent children 
program to include children from 16 to 18 years of 
age if they are regularly attending school. Georgia 
enacted a law which would deny assistance for mort 
than one illegitimate child of a mother. Pursuant to 
advice from the state’s Attorney General that because 
of the doubtful constitutionality of the law the present 
plan should continue in effect pending further advice 
from him, the state agency has not operated under 
this law. 

In California a change in the law specifies that 
where an application for assistance is made for 4 
child because his parents are separated or because 
one parent has deserted, such child shall not be con- 
sidered eligible if the period of the parent’s absence 
is less than three months. In this state another law 
provides that a child may be disqualified for assistance 
if his parent has refused reasonable employment of 
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SURVEY OF LEGISLATION 


vocational rehabilitation. 
Patients IN Pusiic Mepicat InstiruTIons 


NbER the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950, 

for the first time, federal, financial participation 
became available for state assistance payments made 
to persons who are patients in public medical insti- 
tutions for more than a temporary period. The act 
provides, however, that federal participation is not 
available in payments made to patients of mental 
hospitals, or persons who have been diagnosed as 
having tuberculosis or psychosis and are patients in 
a medical institution as a result thereof. Under the 
impetus of the federal amendment 16 states* amended 
their laws this year to provide for assistance payments 
to be made to patients in public medical institutions. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


N ANALYsIS OF legislation enacted this year reveals 
A that few liberalizing changes in state residence 
provisions were made except those that were necessary 
because of changes to Title IV of the Social Security 
Act. The 1950 Social Security Amendments specified 
that, effective July 1, 1952, state plans may not provide 
that a child is ineligible if he was born within one 
year immediately preceding the application, if the 
parent or other relative with whom the child lives 
has been a resident of the state for one year imme- 
diately preceding the birth. Ten states® made legis- 
lative changes to bring their residence requirements 
in aid to dependent children into conformity with 
the federal provision effective July 1, 1952. 

Other changes in state statutory provisions regard- 
ing residence were made in nine states. These changes 
were mainly concerned with legislative policy affect- 
ing absence from and payments to recipients who 
had left the state, and with arrangements among 
states for granting assistance to otherwise eligible 
persons. 


Orner E.icisiLiry AND PAYMENT PRovisIONs 


our states enacted legislation this year relating to 
F citizenship requirements in their old age assistance 
programs. Maryland and Illinois deleted the citizen- 
ship requirements from their law. In Arizona the 
effect of legislation was to increase from 10 to 25 
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years the length of time an alien has to reside in 
the United States to qualify for assistance in that 
state. Alaska, which had a citizenship requirement, 
now provides that anyone who has resided in the 
territory since 1935 may qualify for assistance. 

Several states enacted legislation relating to guard- 
ianship provisions. Nebraska amended its law to pro- 
vide that the term, “estate,” include any benefits de- 
rived or arising from public funds, and that the 
meaning of “spendthrift” include “lack of discretion 
in managing his estate.” Maine now provides for 
aid to dependent children to be paid to guardians 
and conservators of the relative with whom the child 
is living in the event that the relative is found in- 
capable of taking care of his money. Michigan legis- 
lation provides that old age assistance payments may 
be made to the recipient, even though a guardian has 
been appointed. 

A New York law prohibits the cashing of assistance 
checks by persons in establishments holding alcoholic 
beverage control law licenses, and the statute estab- 
lishes penalties in the event checks are cashed by such 
establishments. 


MepicaL Care 


HE AMENDMENTs to the public assistance titles of 
Tine Social Security Act, which were enacted in 
1950, also influenced state legislation with respect to 
the medical aspects of public assistance. This federal 
legislation now provides federal financial participa- 
tion not only in money payments to the assistance 
recipient, but also in payments made by the state 
to suppliers of medical services in its behalf. Finan- 
cial participation is available to the extent that the 
total of the money payment and the payment for 
medical care does not exceed the specified maxima 
in the federal act. A number of states took legislative 
action in order to take advantage of this new pro- 
vision for federal sharing in the cost of medical care. 
Maine, Oregon, South Dakota, and Oklahoma 
amended their definition of assistance to include pay- 
ments for medical care in behalf of individuals as 
well as money payments to them. The state agency 
in Michigan is given authority to contract for the 
cost of hospitalization, medical care, or for both in 
behalf of assistance recipients and to pay the cost 
directly to the contractor. Connecticut and Illinois 
also acted to permit medical care payments to vendors 
under the provisions of this new federal amendment. 
In these two states legislation enacted also looks 
toward the establishment of a pooled fund out of 
which payments could be made with federal finan- 
cial participation for medical care. 
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In Minnesota provision is made for medical care 
payments to vendors. The agency is authorized to 
establish methods of prepayment plans for medical 
care, provided that the recipient is not deprived of 
free choice of vendor and the vendor is not deprived 
of payment of a fee for service basis. North Carolina 
legislation authorizes the North Carolina Medical 
Care Commission to make a contribution of funds 
for indigent patients who are hospitalized in approved 
hospitals. 


DETERMINATION OF BLINDNESS 


URING THE coursE of the legislative session this 
il year 22 states® enacted aid to the blind legislation 
providing that in determining whether an individual 
is blind there may be an examination by an optome- 
trist. This legislation was adopted by the states as a 
result of the 1950 amendments to the Social Security 
Act. Under the federal amendments state plans must 
provide for an examination by a physician skilled 
in the diseases of the eye or by an optometrist; and 
after July 1, 1952, the decision as to whether a phy- 
sician or an optometrist makes the examination will 
be left to the applicant. 


Notice to Law ENFrorcEMENT OFFICIALS 


NEW PLAN REQUIREMENT was introduced into the 
A aid to dependent children program by the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act. Effective 
July 1, 1952, the state plans for aid to dependent 
children must provide for prompt notice to be given 
to the appropriate law enforcement officials when 
aid to dependent children is granted with respect to 
a child who has been deserted or abandoned by a 
parent. Many states have found it possible to amend 
their plan in this respect without legislation. Some 
states, however, including Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Montana, Nebraska, New York, North Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Vermont, and Wyoming have en- 
acted legislation in this respect. 


STANDARDS FOR INSTITUTIONS 


HE SociaL Securrry Amendments of 1950 specify 
Tae effective July 1, 1953, if any state grants assist- 
ance to persons in private or public institutions, the 
state must establish or designate a state authority or 
authorities which shall be responsible for establishing 
and maintaining standards for such institutions. Five 
states this year enacted legislation in this area. Calli- 


*Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 
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fornia legislation, relating to standards for public 
medical institutions, provides that the State Depart. 
ment of Public Health shall prescribe and promulgate 
standards for public medical institutions and certify 
to the State Department of Social Welfare that such 
institutions meet the standards. Michigan now defines 
the homes for the aged requiring a license from the 
Department of Social Welfare as “convalescent homes 
and homes for the aged,” rather than merely as 
“homes.” Another law adds medical institutions to 
the list of those which the state agency must “ap- 
prove” in order for recipients to receive assistance 
while residing therein. New Hampshire legislation 
makes it possible for the State Welfare Agency to 
secure information from the Department of Health 
regarding the conduct and operation of institutions 
and homes. The law further omits from the Welfare 
Department’s responsibilities the inspection of public 
institutions and now provides only for the licensing 
and supervision of certain institutions. In New York, 
a new multiple residence law establishes minimum 
standards of fire protection, safety, and sanitation for 
multiple dwellings, which are defined to include con- 
valescent and nursing homes. Legislation enacted in 
Washington provides for state licensing and regula- 
tion of nursing homes by the State Health Depart- 
ment. 

It is not surprising that the volume of legislation 
in this field was not especially heavy in 1951. The 
requirements of the federal law do not become 
effective until July 1, 1953. Thus, states which do 
not now have legislation for the establishment and 
maintenance of standards for institutions have a con- 
siderable period to put such legislation on the statute 
books. Another factor, however, is the fact that many 
states already have legislation providing for some 
more or less comprehensive kind of standard-setting 
authority for institutions. According to the informa- 
tion available to the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
43 had such authorities as of September 1, 1951. 


SAFEGUARDING INFORMATION 


rovisions in the Social Security Act which require 
pia states to establish methods to safeguard the 
information about public assistance recipients and to 
use such information only for purposes of adminis- 
tering the program were under critical scrutiny in the 
legislatures of several states. The resulting legislation 
in a few states attracted nation-wide attention. 

The most dramatic of these situations occurred in 
the State of Indiana. There, legislation was enacted, 
over the veto of the Governor, which provided that 
certain information about assistance recipients was 
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SURVEY OF LEGISLATION 


to be made available to specified county officials and 
in the offices of the county auditors to be open for 
public inspection. When this legislation was formally 
submitted to the Federal Security Agency, a hearing 
was held by the Administrator to determine whether 
the Indiana plans for old age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the blind, with the 
provision included, would be in conformity with the 
Social Security Act. Subsequent to the hearing, the 
Administrator determined that such legislation pre- 
vented the approval of plans under the Social Security 
Act, and further federal grants to the state were with- 
held, effective July 20, 1951. 

Somewhat similar legislation was enacted in Illinois 
and Alabama this year, although the legislation speci- 
fied that information about assistance recipients would 
be released to the public only if it could be done 
without the loss of federal funds. Legislation com- 
parable to the Indiana law was passed by the Florida 
legislature but was vetoed by the Governor. In addi- 
tion to the legislation described above, the legislatures 
of these four states and two others memorialized the 
Congress to delete from the Social Security Act the 
provisions which have required the states to safeguard 
information about assistance recipients. These memo- 
rials were adopted by the four states: discussed above, 
Alabama, Florida, Illinois, and Indiana, and in addi- 
tion by the states of Georgia and Oklahoma. At the 
time of writing this statement legislation is pending 
before the Congress which would repeal or modify 
the provisions in the Social Security Act to which 
these states have objected. 

The Missouri legislature, on the other hand, 
strengthened its statutory provisions regarding the 
safeguarding of information by making such provi- 
sions specifically applicable to aid to dependent chil- 
dren and aid to the disabled, as well as to old age 
assistance. 


Tue Ricut to Appty, Prompt PAYMENT OF 
ASSISTANCE AND Farr Hearincs 


NCE AGAIN, federal legislation enacted in 1950 was 
() reflected in the state legislation adopted in this 
session. The federal act now specifically requires that 
each person who believes himself eligible sliall have 
the right to apply for assistance, and if he is eligible, 
he is to receive assistance promptly. The provisions, 
with respect to fair hearings, were amended to require 
the states to afford a fair hearing to anyone whose 
application for aid had not been acted upon with 
reasonable promptness. Although nearly all states 
have been able to amend their plans to comply with 
the new federal requirement without the necessity 
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of legislative changes, some states have changed their 
laws in these respects. 


Liens, Recovertes, PENALTIES, AND 
TRANSFERS OF PROPERTY 


HIs YEAR state legislatures showed considerable in- 
j pont in legislation providing for the recovery of 
assistance granted from the estate of deceased recip- 
ients. This method of reducing the cost of public 
assistance to the state has been of increasing interest 
to the legislatures in recent years, and many states 
now have laws which establish the conditions under 
which a recovery will be made for assistance paid. 
This year, 11 states, either for the first time or by 
way of an amendment to existing law, legislated in 
the field of liens and recoveries. 

For the first time North Carolina created a lien 
on the property of assistance recipients. New York, 
for the first time, established a lien on the property 
of applicants and recipients who are responsible rela- 
tives of children receiving aid to dependent children. 
Georgia established a procedure for recovering the 
old age assistance granted to recipients from their 
estate on death. This claim is subordinate only to 
prior liens, and funeral expenses up to $200 a year. 
The law outlines the procedure for the filing of the 
liens. Legislation in Hawaii also establishes a lien 
for the first time in the old age assistance program. 

In a number of states the legislatures took action 
to revise the provisions in the law in order to make 
certain that recipients do not transfer property prior 
to applying for assistance without adequate compensa- 
tion. Related to this type of law are a number of 
laws enacted by the states to penalize recipients for 
fraudulent acts in connection with applying for assist- 
ance. 

Several states enacted provisions relating to penal- 
ties for fraud and provisions for the recovery of 
assistance illegally received. States which took such 
action include: Oregon, Maryland, Maine, where the 
law also provides for the recovery of the assistance 
received fraudulently; Hawaii and Florida, where 
the law also establishes penalties against an employee 
who fails to report evidence of ineligibility or fraud. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


EVERAL IMPORTANT organizational changes were 
C made in the structure of state public assistance 
agencies. In Delaware there has been established a 
Department of Public Welfare which will administer 
all public welfare programs except the programs for 
the blind. Previously each category was administered 
separately; now only the Commission for the Blind 
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continues as a separate agency. The Department of 
Public Welfare is under the control of a Board of 
Welfare, appointed by the Governor, consisting of 
twelve members. The Board appoints the director 
of the new department. 

In Arizona legislation provided for merging into 
one agency the Departments of Public Welfare, Public 
Health, Institutions, and the Parole Board. This act, 
however, has not gone into effect because of the 
filing of a petition for a referendum. Whether the 
reorganization will become effective is dependent 
upon a popular vote at the next general election. 

Florida has enacted a reorganization law which 
creates a State Department of Public Welfare to 
administer the welfare programs. Under the new 
legislation the State Board retains its administrative 
functions, and, in addition, has the responsibility for 
employing the state welfare director and for pre- 
scribing his duties and functions. Formerly, the di- 
rector was appointed by the Governor. The district 
pattern of organization is retained, and the member- 
ship of the district welfare boards is enlarged to 
include at least two members from each county in a 
district. 

Georgia enacted legislation transferring the crippled 
children’s services program from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to the State Department of 
Health. 

The composition and term of state and local welfare 
boards was the subject of legislation in three states. 
In Wisconsin the law was amended to provide that 
appointments to the State Welfare Board shall be 
made on the basis of a recognized and demonstrated 
interest and knowledge of the problems of public 
welfare. The President of the Wisconsin Public 
Welfare Association is also designated to be a member 
of the Nominating Panel. The term of office for the 
members of the Illinois Public Aid Commission was 
changed this year from a four-year term with over- 
lapping periods of service to a two-year term; all 
members are to be appointed in January of the odd- 
numbered years. Indiana law now provides that no 
elected official shall serve as a member of a county 
welfare board. 

In legislative sessions in the past the legislatures 
of several states have authorized studies and investi- 
gations of various state departments, including the 
department of public welfare. Various kinds of studies 
were authorized by the legislatures in a number of 
states this year, including Idaho, Georgia, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Texas, New York, California, South Da- 
kota, Washington, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Mich- 
igan. The legislatures in New York, Michigan, and 
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Minnesota authorized studies of the problems of the 
aging. New York also authorized a study of Federal- 
State relations in the administration of federally aided 
welfare programs. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


ONTANA REDUCED ITs residence requirements for 
M general assistance from three years to one year. 
Colorado reduced the residence requirement for state 
tuberculosis aid from three years to one year. New 
York State extended the provisions in its social wel- 
fare law relating to work for employable general 
assistance recipients until July 1, 1952. 

Legislation enacted in Hawaii requires employable 
general assistance recipients to perform services for 
them. The law provides, as before, that the work 
must be reasonable in character. The agency request- 
ing the service is not required to pay the worker 
who still receives public assistance. North Dakota 
has agreed to continue paying assistance to Indians 
under the general assistance program during the 
next biennium. 





Directory Changes 





Alabama (pages 34 and 35) 


County Director 
Baldwin Mary C. DeShazo 
Blount Mrs. Irma Etheridge 
Chambers Mrs. Nan Murphy 
Hale Mrs. Roy Dominick 
Madison Nell Rose Thompson 

California (page 50) 

County Director 
Solano Mrs. Evangeline Porterfield, 
Trinity Acting 


Mrs. Nellie D. Bunner 
Colorado (pages 54 and 55) 


County Director 

Arapahoe Paul Stout 
Indiana (pages 97 and 98) 

County Director 
Marion Lawrence C. Voyles, Acting 
Vigo Mrs. Marie Ward Yaw, Acting 
Warren Roy Maddox 
Washington Mrs. Olive U. Lindley, Acting 


Iowa (page 104) 
County Director 


Lucas Mrs. Jessie Dunshee 


Mississippi (page 152) 


County Agent 
Panola Mrs. Nannie B. Cathey 
Missouri (page 158) 
County Director 
Henry C. E. Drake 
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Coniinaiiie Abspects o P. bbc eiibilainn 
or the Disabled 


by W. L. PAINTER, Director, Division of General Welfare, 
Virginia Department of Welfare and Institutions* 


HAVE BEEN told that a good approach to such a 
| i as this includes the asking of a provocative 
question or two at the beginning, and secondly, 
the manifestation of appropriate humility—the avoid- 
ance of a “know-it-all” attitude. If perchance I lacked 
humility when I accepted this assignment, my experi- 
ence in preparing the paper has straightened me out 
in that respect. As for the questions, provocative or 
otherwise, let us think together along these lines. 

1. Is the objective of aid to the disabled the fullest 
possible restoration of the recipient or is it essentially 
palliative in nature? 

2. Can aid to the disabled be administered in such 
a way as to emphasize the capacities rather than the 
incapacities of the recipient? 

3. Can we, the people, afford and are we willing 
to finance all-out aid to the disabled? 

[* ORDER TO bring something of a focus to this dis- 

cussion at the outset, I am taking the liberty of 
defining two terms used in the topic. “Public Assist- 
ance” is taken to mean financial and other material 
help granted individuals on a needs basis, including 
provision for medical care and rehabilitation services 
when provided in addition to the usual subsistence 
requirements. 

“The Disabled” is construed as meaning persons 
between 18 and 65 years of age who have serious 
disabilities of a continuing nature which substantially 
affect their functioning in a normal manner. Hence, 
temporary disabilities such as occur from chronic ill- 
nesses or non-disabling accidents are not included. 
On the other hand, our consideration is not limited to 
the P’s and T’s. If the Congress of the United States 
and the Federal Security Agency have hesitated to 
define “permanent and total disability,” it would cer- 
tainly be presumptuous for me to attempt a discus- 
sion of this topic in terms of those elusive adjectives. 

Aid to the disabled as we are thinking of it is 
neither entirely new nor entirely old. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that it is an old program 
currently undergoing modernization. This fact might 
be either an advantage or a disadvantage in making 
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*Presented at the 1951 National Conference of Social Work, 
Adiantic City, New Jersey. 
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use of the funds now available to the states under 
Title XIV of the Federal Social Security Act. In many 
states the utilization of these additional funds will 
mean substantial change, while in others the effect 
of the federal legislation will be far less important. 
Public assistance in America dates back to colonial 
days. The recipients of assistance in those days in- 
cluded the disabled as well as children and the aged. 
Many public assistance agencies, however, have until 
recently given little more than casual consideration 
to the rehabilitative potentialities of disabled recipients 
of public assistance and, although there are some 
states and some communities within other states which 
have done noteworthy work in this field, I am con- 
fident that the availability of federal funds for aid to 
the disabled, even to the limited and uncertain extent 
now provided, can be the stimulus needed in vast 
areas of the country to remove the administration of 
such aid from a setting of Elizabethan poor laws and 
concepts and elevate it to a level of administration 
conducive to more constructive values for both the 
recipient and the community. 


CoorDINATED EFFORT 


[" IS WITH SOME effort at this point that I pass up 
what seems to me to be an opportunity and even 
a justifiable excuse to talk about some of the current 
problems of federal-state and state-local relationships 
in the administration of the grants-in-aid public assist- 
ance programs. One does not need to be a prophet 
or even the son of a prophet to discern certain fore- 
boding signs with respect to these relationships. The 
observations which follow are predicated on the as- 
sumption that moderation will prevail and that no 
one will needlessly rock the boat. 

Is the objective of aid to the disabled the fullest 
possible restoration of the recipients or is it essentially 
palliative in nature? From my point of view it would 
certainly be a mistake to overlook the primary and 
immediate purpose of such aid—provision for a reason- 
able subsistence. Truly this is a matter of no small 
moment to the person who is handicapped to the 
extent that he is not able to support himself and 
does not have other income sufficient for his minimum 
requirements. But provision for mere subsistence is 
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not enough, for one may have the necessities of life 
but still constitute a burden to himself, to his family 
and to his community. 

In this connection we begin to see the importance 
of the whole person, and the necessity of coordinated 
effort by various professions and interests begin to 
emerge. Medicine, social work, and education gen- 
erally and through such specialties as surgery, psy- 
chiatry, dentistry, occupational therapy, physiotherapy, 
nutrition, psychology, vocational counseling, and case 
work have their contributions to make. The case 
worker in the public assistance agency frequently 
needs to serve as the catalyst in bringing to bear the 
contributions of the various professional groups ac- 
cording to the needs of the individual case. The 
emphasis the Social Security Administration is placing 
on the rehabilitation potentialities of applicants for 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled bodes 
well for the future in terms of the total needs of the 
individual and treatment in accordance with his 
potentialities as well as his immediate needs. 


Type oF Alp 


HIS IMPROVEMENT POTENTIAL of disabled persons 
| pene all the way from a greater degree of comfort 
in cases of extreme helplessness to full time employ- 
ment and commensurate productivity. It is at this 
point that the question with respect to the type of 
aid becomes the determining factor. Even palliative 
care that extends beyond provision for mere sub- 
sistence can be very expensive. Although there are 
handicapped persons today who can look forward 
to substantial restoration towards normal living, there 
are others who, on the basis of present knowledge and 
facilities, can look forward to nothing more than 
some relief from suffering or, at the best, improve- 
ment in ability to care for their personal needs. Should 
public assistance include provision for indicated med- 
ical and surgical care and other therapeutic treatment 
at any price? If not, then to what extent does the 
public assistance agency go in providing palliative and 
restorative treatment either on its own or in co- 
operation with other groups, such as the vocational 
rehabilitation agencies? The answer to these questions 
will determine to no small degree just how construc- 
tive aid to the disabled will be for a large group of 
recipients. 

Another constructive aspect of this program is the 
stimulus it can provide in the further development 
of a complementary relationship between the public 
assistance agencies and other organizations working 
in the field of chronic illness, including public health 
services, vocational rehabilitation agencies and the 
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various voluntary groups. More than for any other 
public assistance program, the value of aid to the 
disabled will depend upon the extent to which the 
agencies administering this program correlate their 
efforts with other agencies dealing with the problems 
of the chronically ill or disabled. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the teamwork thus encouraged will carry 
over, in part at least, to work with other groups. 


ASSEMBLING OF Data 


HINKING FURTHER along lines of what might be and 
T should be, but will not necessarily be, we come to 
the second basic question raised earlier. Can aid to 
the disabled be administered in such a way as to 
emphasize the capacities rather than the incapacities 
of the recipient? 

A more analytical approach to the problem in terms 
of the disabling factors and potentiality for restoration 
of the handicapped is a “must.” Agencies admin- 
istering aid to the disabled have a challenging and 
golden opportunity to assemble data bearing on the 
types of illness, extent of disabling factors and related 
matters. These data are not only useful for admin- 
istrative planning by state and local agencies but will 
no doubt be utilized by the Federal Security Agency 
on a nation-wide basis. The information thus secured 
might well be used advantageously on the much 
wider front in the general battle against chronic ill- 
ness, invalidism, disabling disease and dependency. 

With apologies for referring to Virginia experience, 
I wish to cite an analysis made of the first 1481 cases 
transferred from general relief to aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. When these cases were 
tabulated by the major cause of disability, it was 
found that “severe hypertension” was the leading 
cause of disability, accounting for 17.7 per cent of 
the total. In second and third places were arthritis 
and heart trouble, with 13.4 per cent and 12.7 per cent, 
respectively. The hypertensives were those with blood 
pressure above 200/100 that showed no cardiac symp- 
toms other than those associated with high blood 
pressure. The arthritics in this tabulation included 
only cases of rheumatoid arthritis and marie strumple 
deformity of a degree that prevented normal func- 
tioning. 


Prospects oF REHABILITATION 


F THESE THREE major groups a substantial number, 
) possibly as high as one-third, appeared to constitute 
good prospects for rehabilitation or at least partial 
rehabilitation with respect to their major disabilities 
if provided intensive therapy and appropriate re- 
training. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
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many of these persons suffered also from one or more 
additional disabling factors and many of them had 
been in a disabled condition for a long time. This 
latter factor is, of course, important in terms of the 
client’s ability to respond to rehabilitative measures. 
Neither does this evaluation take into consideration 
the availability of indicated therapy or training. Even 
so, the number of these cases in which substantial 
improvement or restoration to essentially normal ac- 
tivity is theoretically possible through known thera- 
peutic measures tends to emphasize the question, “Can 
we afford and are we willing to pay the price of all 
out assistance to the disabled?” Perhaps it would be 
well to shift the emphasis and ask, “Can we afford, 
in view of the human values and productive poten- 
tialities involved, not to go all out for restorative treat- 
ment?” The answer to these and similar questions 
will possibly have to await further study and analysis 
of a large number of cases and will need to take into 
account the availability of personnel and facilities for 
treatment and training as well as the dollar cost. 

Some of the constructive aspects of this program 
fall into the category of by-products, which are quite 
valuable within themselves. Aid to the disabled can 
be beneficial to persons other than the recipient. I 
refer to such matters as the lightening of excessive 
burdens on other members of the recipient’s house- 
hold or immediate family. There are times when 
the economic strain is just too much—it is beyond 
the ability of the parent, the wife, the husband or 
other relative to bear without serious detriment to 
himself or others of the family group. Assistance 
that will enable the disabled member to “pay his way” 
can mean the difference between an opportunity 
for other members of the family to live normal lives 
under essentially favorable circumstances on the one 
hand and deprivations fraught with tension, bickering 
and frustration on the other. Moreover, assistance 
that extends to restorative treatment will, in some 
instances, mean freedom for the spouse or some 
other member of the family to engage in remunerative 
employment and a fuller utilization of that member’s 
productive capacity. 

Another potential asset is the public relations value 
of an assistance program directed towards the alle- 
viation and, insofar as possible, the restoration of 
persons who are seriously disabled. Somewhere along 
the public assistance road of the past fifteen years 
we have lost something of the philosophy and con- 
viction which led to the passage of the Federal Se- 
curity Act of 1935 and the corresponding state statutes. 


There are undoubtedly a number of factors which 
have entered into the questioning of and attacks on 
one or more of the public assistance programs in 
many places during the past few years. It is certainly 
beyond the scope of this paper to try to analyze this 
situation but there seems little room for doubt that 
we are facing the most difficult period of public rela- 
tions in the past twenty years. And yet, the Congress 
of the United States within the past year has added a 
fourth category for purposes of federal reimbursement. 
There have been errors, many of them, in our public 
relations and other informational activities. If we 
could start anew with the benefit of the experience 
of the past fifteen years we would do many things 
differently and, I firmly believe, better. Although as 
previously mentioned, aid to the disabled is not some- 
thing new under the sun, the expansion of the federal 
grants-in-aid public assistance program is bound to 
have tremendous impact for the country as a whole. 


SUMMARY 


E ARE DEsIROUs that public assistance to the dis- 
Witles should provide adequate subsistence and 
palliative treatment where indicated. We are desirous 
that the aim should be the maximum practicable 
restoration of the recipients. We are desirous that 
the program be administered so that the capacities 
rather than the incapacities of disabled persons be 
emphasized. We believe, as in all other assistance 
programs, the measure of success will depend upon a 
firm statutory base, sound administrative policy, quali- 
fied practitioners and reasonably adequate funds. In 
the final analysis these essentials depend upon public 
understanding and support. Might this be a chance 
for a new start in public relations? A challenge to 
rededicate social work to the task of administering 
public assistance in the manner that produces the most 
constructive results to the recipient and the com- 
munity? 

Let me add one additional thought, perhaps more 
fundamental than any previously mentioned. I am 
thinking of the values to the community inherent in 
practical observance of one of the basic precepts of our 
culture—“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
This injunction is appearing more and more sig- 
nificant as we probe ever deeper into the intricacies 
of personality and human relationships, and practice 
is no less essential to growth in the realm of the 
spirit than in the other areas of life. Here, indeed, 
is a moral law with deep significance for the indi- 
vidual. But it is more than that—it may be in fact a 
condition to the very survival of our civilization, 











A County Welfare Off 
P - or ils Seder Cees 


by JERRY KAPLAN, Group Work Consultant 
Hennepin County Welfare Board 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HY CAN’T I cet a jos?” “Why am I forced 
We exist on a meager amount?” “Why couldn’t 

I keep working?” These probing questions are 
frequently posed to social workers in an old age 
assistance setting. Then there are the innumerable 
appeals perhaps more often felt than expressed: “I 
wish I could see a movie”; “How can I meet other 
people?” 


A Group Work ConsuLTant Hirep 


HE Hennepin County Welfare Board, realizing 
p pl a great single problem of old age is lonesome- 
ness, and noting that these verbal and non-verbal re- 
quests have not been met for the older adult, whether 
he lives alone, in a boarding or nursing home or 
with his family, hired a group work consultant to 
implement opportunities for older people to lead more 
satisfying lives. 

The preamble of the public welfare manual of the 
Minnesota division of social welfare, issued as a 
guide to county welfare boards in administering old 
age assistance, had already recognized the fact that 
retirement age is usually the age the worker is most 
highly qualified to do a job, and that the employment 
of leisure in a socially adequate manner is essential 
to the happiness of the individual. Thus, social use- 
fulness is directly related to recreational opportunities. 
Recreation itself refers to any activity that is both 
creative and re-creative and gives emotional satis- 
faction to the person involved. The county welfare 
office felt that the need for such creative activity after 
the age of 60 was far greater than the available 
opportunities. 

It appears that there may be some place for older 
people in the regular activities of public and private 
recreational agencies. At present, however, without 
special attention and special activities, it is probable 
very few older people would participate in recreation 
and group work programs since emphasis there has 
been focused on youth. Therefore, the group work 
consultant strove to implement his belief that older 
people can be served more efficiently by organizing 
clubs, programs and centers especially for their use. 
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The role of the group work consultant was then to 
explore ways of making life happier for the older 
person. First, community organizations and _ indi- 
viduals had to realize that there were thousands of 
people 60 and over who wanted to meet others. Next, 
these groups were offered the services of the con- 
sultant in starting senior age clubs. A brochure, 
“Senior Age Clubs,” written by the consultant was 
made available. The welfare office provided much 
of the initial impetus in expanding and offering new 
group activities and opportunities for the older person. 
The consultant helped in organizing, supervising, and 
coordinating these activities. Within a year the 
number of clubs in Hennepin County grew from 3 
to 22; the number of club members totaled approxi- 
mately 1200 as compared to an earlier few hundred. 
These were but the initial growing pains. Other 
clubs are now in the planning and recruiting stage. 


Tue Crus Procram 


HO sponsors these community clubs? Libraries, 

settlement houses, community councils, recreation 
commissions, school community centers, churches are 
among the organizations helping to put these clubs 
on a self-sustaining basis. The club program is based 
on the club wishes, the interests of each member and 
the physical capacity of the members. No matter what 
the club does, it offers an opportunity to meet others, 
to learn how to cooperate with others in new en- 
deavors. Whether the members go ice skating or 
play checkers, knit clothes for youngsters or watch a 
game of cards, practice forms of handicraft or folk 
dance, plan for a costume party or write an article 
for the club newspaper, discuss recipes or write an 
imaginative skit, practice gardening or roll bandages 
as a civil defense activity—the important thing is 
that they enjoy themselves and remain useful mem- 
bers of society. 

There are innumerable instances of the intensity of 
attachment to the club and its members, viz: the 
club which kept on its activity even though its parent 
agency closed for only a two week period for staff 
vacations. The club which once had a three week 
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gap in between gatherings requested that “such a 
long wait should never happen again.” The 87 year 
old poet laureate of another club, who had been 
inspired to new heights through his association with 
the club members, commented after a picnic: 

“T shall use my best exertion 

To call your attention to details of the excursion. 
Meat and drink keep body and soul together 
But, carrying on, I have to talk of something better.” 
The 100 year old resident of a home for the aged, 
who is active in a neighborhood club stated, “After 
all, I love to meet new people.” Other examples are: 
the club which now visits the ill in its community; 
the 84 year old women who lived alone and was 
gradually becoming blind, who refused to move into 
a boarding home until her caseworker assured her 
it would be close enough to attend club meetings 
regularly. One caseworker now has “strict orders” 
from many of her clients not to visit on Friday 
because that is “club day”—and at the initial gath- 
ering of that group, excluding several married couples, 
no one knew anyone else. 

Even their club names are symptomatic of the 
meaning of the role of the club in the lives of the 
members: “Merry Makers,” “Live Embers,” “Friendly 
Neighbors,” “Friendly Club,” “Best Agers.” 


Tue Camp ProcraM 


HESE CLUBS are not an end in themselves, for out 
Ter these club meetings rise close associations. Since 
these are community clubs for all older people and 
our agency has information only on old age assistance 
recipients, we can only imagine what goes on in the 
minds and hearts of these other older people. Even so, 
there is much evidence to bear out the belief that 
for many of the members the club is their only sig- 
nificant social outlet. 

The county consultant has also talked to sponsors 
of group activity in order to develop senior age 
camping. Older age definitely is a new frontier 
for camping that can be profitably explored. Many 
of this ever growing population of prospective camp- 
ers are quite eager to partake of camping activities. 
They are not hampered by lack of time nor limited 
by school sessions from enjoying everything a camp 
has to offer. By-and-large our senior citizens in their 
later years have little opportunity for group living 
or for the enjoyment of pleasures and skills of their 
youth such as: gardening or farming on a small 
scale; collecting various natural items such as shells, 
stones, flowers, leaves; and they like, too, swimming 
and wading, boating and fishing; yes, even skating. 
It is true that interests have to be adapted to the 


debilities of some of the older adults, but you would 
be astonished at the ease with which their old skills 
return and become polished after a little encourage- 
ment. One retired printer, for example, is his club’s 
expert sign maker. 

This past summer five camps in the Twin City 
area held several senior adult camping periods of 
one to two week duration. The consultant visited 
several of these camps and urged their increased use, 
not only during the summer but also at other seasons 
of the year. 

Old age now demands its share of camping. Re- 
member, the population is growing old fast, so rapidly 
in fact, that future camps may in some instances 
cater exclusively to the wants of the senior adult. 
The camp program to be truly effective should be 
incorporated as one part of the entire older adult 
program. The aim of all activity should be to enjoy 
the out-of-doors; and the small group should function 
on a democratic basis. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HEALTH 


XPERIENCE HAS demonstrated that camping may 
E improve the mental health of the older adult as 
well as decrease many of his physical complaints. 
Indeed, after attending camp, one 80 year old man 
stated he could not remember when he had had so 
much fun. Another wished he could have stayed 
longer; after all, he had danced for the first time in 
35 years. Again, an 84 year old woman forgot her 
medical clinic appointments (and incidentally her 
ailments) because she gained new friends and inter- 
ests during a camping period. This helps to confirm 
the hypothesis that all too often senility may set in 
because of the inactivity of the older adult and his 
resulting feeling of uselessness. 

One of the caseworkers in our agency had worked 
with a client who refused to take care of herself. 
She had trouble with the circulation in one of her 
legs. Medical expenses mounted, yet she refused to 
help herself. Why? Life was not worth the effort. 
And yet, when a club was begun in her neighbor- 
hood and she was directed to it, she bloomed. She 
got up and around, would be the first at every meet- 
ing and was going to run for president. 

Thus, a third mandate upon the public welfare 
agency is research in the aging process. As a result 
the group work consultant has planned an ex post 
facto experimental design titled, “‘A Study of the 
Effect of Adequate Leisure Time Activities for Old 
Age Assistance Recipients on the Medical Costs for 
Old Age Assistance Recipients.” Its aim is to prove 
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or disprove the belief that medical costs will level 
off and perhaps decline if a thorough casework and 
group work approach were used. The reasons for this 
belief are the following: 

1. Living alone, brooding, lack of attention, loss 
of status—appear to play an important role with this 
group of people. 

2. Some medical costs are now really recreational 
costs. 


OrHer SERVICES 


N LINE WITH THis thinking is still another phase of 
| poorer which is in the planning stage and is con- 
cerned with those of the older population from 
Hennepin County who are committed to state men- 
tal hospitals. A series of conferences is being held 
so those of our mentally ill people who will be helped 
to readjust to society and themselves can live socially 
useful lives. The establishment of day centers—if 
necessary—or wise referral and placement to estab- 
lished or newly organized clubs for that purpose, or 
individual home visits through our friendly visiting 
service, as well as an efficient use of group work 
techniques in the institutional setting, can play an 
important role in helping to complete the rehabilita- 
tion of an unadjusted older adult. 

Still another service has developed, for not every- 
one is able to go outside. More and more people 
are living to an older age, and old age brings in- 
creasing chances of disabling illness. As a result, many 
older people are confined to their own homes or are 
bedridden for long periods of time, perhaps perma- 
nently. It behooves us, at the very least, to attempt 
to make life more bearable for all these people. 

Consequently, the consultant organized the Friendly 
Visiting Service whereby volunteers could offer 
friendly help. Approximately twenty volunteers are 
now visiting fifty homebound oldsters. Eventually, 
upwards of 500 old age assistance recipients may have 
opportunities of having letters written for them and 
read to them, of learning simple crafts and of find- 
ing new hobbies and interests which they are capable 
of enjoying. Again, as in club activity, volunteers 
come from community and special interest organiza- 
tions. 

Many of these older people, who are non-ambula- 
tory or unable to move around by themselves, live 
in nursing homes. Weekly Visitation, providing the 
same type of service as the Friendly Visitors, was 
inaugurated well over a year ago and is co-sponsored 
by the Minneapolis Church Federation and the Med- 
ical Social Service Department of the University of 
Minnesota Hospitals. The Hennepin County welfare 
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office cooperated in setting up this program. Every 
week at precisely the same time volunteers visit 
thirteen nursing homes—and the number is steadily 
being increased. If any of you have been ill in bed 
for some time and contemplated your woes, mul- 
tiply your feelings many times. Then you will know 
why the visitor is so welcomed by these people, con- 
fined to beds for the remainder of their lives. The 
smile and chuckle of a feeble 90 year old, who 
eagerly awaits the regular visit, is the kind of reward 
that acts as a magnet to draw the volunteer back 
the following week. 


ExTENDED BounDARIES 


TILL ANOTHER SETTING where many older people 

live is the boarding home. Here, the Family and 
Children’s Service of Minneapolis has been most 
active, having recreation programs in some eight 
homes at present. It is hard to realize that in some 
instances these older people have been living in the 
same home for years and have never spoken to each 
other. The achievement of a family-type atmosphere 
in these homes is one of the goals for making these 
individual lives happier. Here, the club program and 
the boarding home recreation intertwine, for the 
clubs provide the chance to extend boundaries, to 
make new friends, to do new things and to go to 
various places. One lady, an old age assistance re- 
cipient living in a boarding home, has spoken of 
her wish to take advantage of a ride offered in the 
fall through a senior age club, because the “city 
and country have changed so much in the last 10 
years.” 

The consultant has also attempted to interest 
theaters and drama groups in giving old age assist- 
ance recipients free admission to performances. Up 
to now some six theaters have done so. One old 
age assistance couple had not seen a movie in 15 
years; another lady would eat one meal less out of 
her meager food allowance so as to be able to see 
a movie and “enjoy myself.” 

Further, a Community Chest and Council Com- 
mittee on recreation for the older person, of which 
the county group work consultant is a member, laid 
the groundwork for a highly successful county-wide 
“After Sixty Hobby Show.” 

Over 2,000 older adults attended and participated. 
Some met new friends; others reviewed old acquaint- 
ances; many got new ideas for handiwork, while a 
few decided they could “make things better” than 
the items on display. One club was so shamed by 
an individual member because of its rather poor 
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attendance compared to the other clubs that it began 
planning for active participation in the next hobby 
show nine months early. 


HoMEs FOR THE AGED 


NOTHER MAJOR AREA of planning is connected with 

homes for the aged. The group work consultant 
has outlined a five point program whereby homes 
for the aged can become a vital part of the com- 
munity in which they are located. These are: 

1. Making space, personnel and program activities 
at homes for the aged available to all people in the 
neighborhood, including young and middle aged 
persons as well as the aged. 

2. Taking the older people out into the community 
to such places as clubs and parks. 

3. Cooperating with other community groups such 
as community centers, churches, employment and 
social welfare agencies, and local educational institu- 
tions to give residents of homes the advantages of 
their services. 

4. Adopting an over-all program for recruitment 
and training of volunteers. 

5. Hiring social service workers with group work 
skills to implement all the other suggestions. 

In order to achieve this goal the consultant has 
been meeting with home administrators. Whereas 
the Recreation Department of the University of 
Minnesota has agreed to use club facilities as field 
work placements for their students, the local theo- 
logical seminaries will utilize a home for the aged 
placement as a demonstration to prove the social 
usefulness of the activity described earlier. 


EpucATIONAL CONFERENCES 


ITH THE PHILOsopHy of the Hennepin County 

welfare agency aimed toward meeting a challenge 
prior to its development into a problem of major pro- 
portions, it was quite natural that the group work 
consultant would devote some time to opening employ- 
ment opportunities for the older adult commensurate 
with ability and not based on chronological age. 

Consequently, a round of individual conferences 
with industrial concerns and labor officials is being 
carried out. The object is primarily educational with 
four purposes: 

1. Continued employment for the older worker as 
long as he has the physical and mental agility to 
work, thereby making retirement optional and. not 
compulsory at a specified age. 

2. The hiring of older workers who at present are 


unemployed. 

3. Proper counseling for actual retirement. 

4. Research to ascertain the type of work which 
the older worker can perform in an efficient manner. 

The third suggestion also anticipates providing 
group work service to retired union workers. Sub- 
sequently, panels, institutes and other forms of edu- 
cational devices have been planned for the various 
gatherings of local personnel managers and labor 
leaders. The state employment service is also aware 
of our interest and has progressed to the point where 
it will provide special services for the older worker, 
both by increasing pressure on industry and by look- 
ing into re-training facilities. 

Many other general educational conferences, utiliz- 
ing experts on the various aspects of the aging 
process, have been planned by the group work con- 
sultant in conjunction with specific organizations, 
including an all day institute as well as several classes 
of six to eight week duration under titles such as: 
“Life Begins at 65.” 

In reality, the backbone of the entire program 
centers around the case-workers. It was through their 
regular visits that they found what the needs of the 
older adult are. Their keen sympathy and under- 
standing made the recreational program a success and 
provided the clues for community education. 


AREAS OF PLANNING 


HE ORIGINAL planning for the older adult has grad- 
Tually shifted to planning with the older adult. 
This planning has taken place in the following areas: 

1. Group activity, including clubs and camps. Club 
activity has taken place when a group of several or 
more people have gotten together. Its primary aim 
is to help each member grow to the full extent of 
his capacity and at the same time help the group 
as a whole become a significant factor in our society. 
Camp living, which is group life in the out-of-doors, 
is another means of providing happiness for older 
people. Its use should be encouraged; its potentiality 
should be realized. Homes for the aged are com- 
munity centers for the older citizen and should be 
looked upon as a vital part of the community in 
which they are located. 

2. Boarding home recreation and creative handi- 
work projects have as their aim a more congenial, 
family-like atmosphere. 

3. Friendly visiting service alleviates loneliness and 
helplessness for those physically unable to participate 
in club activity. This service can accomplish its end 


(Continued on page 245) 








NORTHEASTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


by ALBERT E. HOWELL, Conference Reporter 
and Chief Supervisor of Social Service, 
Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare 


Shore was bathed in sunshine September 6-8 for 

the American Public Welfare Association Re- 
gional Conference for the Northeast. About 750 per- 
sons attended from the region, which includes eleven 
states, Eastern Canada and the District of Columbia. 
Canadian and United States flags symbolized unity; 
and every scheduled speaker appeared and presented 
a thoughtful message. “The Northeastern region 
never had a better, more productive conference,” said 


a high APWA official. 


O 'Sre by the sea on Massachusetts’ North 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


ROM THE OPENING greetings by APWA’s Director, 
Froula Dunn, through the closing summary and 
Bob Lansdale’s au revoir, an earnest spirit and quest 
for sound principles and methods prevailed in the 
various general, special and discussion meetings. A 
broad well-rounded program characterized the gen- 
eral sessions. Thorough and detailed coverage of 
public assistance administration, child welfare, staff 
development and supervision revealed careful plan- 
ning and good leadership in discussion and special 
meetings. The distinguished speakers—governmental, 
lay and professional—paid tribute to APWA’s twenty- 
one years of service. 

In the opening meeting, William L. Mitchell, 
Deputy Commissioner, Social Security Administra- 
tion, sketched “Developments in Social Security.” The 
1950 OASI benefit increases coupled with reemploy- 
ment have brought about an $8,000,000 monthly de- 
crease in public assistance expenditures, he noted. 

This places upon every welfare administrator and 
his staff heavy responsibility to soundly interpret to 
the public the values of full employment, social in- 
surance against hazards and flexible public assistance. 
He explained the undersirable effects of a lack of dis- 
ability insurance, and the need of flexibility in insur- 
ance benefits to meet the cost of living increases. 

A hopeful note sounded when the increases in 
OASI which brought equivalent decreases in assist- 
ance were mentioned; recently the number of aged 
OASI beneficiaries has exceeded the number of OAA 


recipients for the first time. 

“Next Steps in Social Insurance,” said Federal 
Security Administrator, Oscar Ewing, “look toward 
the addition of hospitalization benefits of up to 60 
days a year to our present old-age and survivors in- 
surance system. 

“This plan was recommended to the President by 
the Federal Security Administration after much study 
as greatly needed, simple, practical and financially 
sound. It would strengthen the protection which the 
Social Security Act already provides for old people, 
and for widows and children entitled to insurance 
benefits now and in the future,” said Mr. Ewing. 
“These people have more than average need for hos- 
pital care and less than average ability to pay for 
it. Also, it would ease the financial burden on hos- 
pitals and welfare agencies which now bear these 
expenses.” 

No new taxes or administrative machinery would 
be required, according to Mr. Ewing, and the plan 
would not compete seriously with private, commercial 
or nonprofit insurances, nor would it interfere in any 
way with the doctor’s relationship to the patient, the 
hospital or the administration. So much could be 
achieved for so little that hospitalization for OASI 
recipients would be a logical next step. 


Governor Dever’s MEssAcE 


nN “Facinc THE Facts,” Governor Paul A. Dever of 
Massachusetts noted that, “More than ever before, 
government is reflecting the will and demand of the 
people to promote general welfare. The external se- 
curity of mankind has become a primary concern 
of state and nation.” He appealed for protection, 
also, for the dignity and spiritual integrity—the pro- 
motion of internal security for those who have been 
the object of our material bounty. “Real security,” 
he stated, “comes from the inside, from the mind 
and heart. Give material aid, yes, but also freedom 
of opportunity to exercise one’s own aspirations for 
security, external and internal. 
“The values of the benefits to mankind through 
science and otherwise are largely dependent upon the 
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capacity of government to adjust itself to an ever- 
changing social pattern. The complexities and de- 
personalizing influences of modern life have compelled 
government to assume the role of good neighbor, 
adjust its functions and call upon science to help 
solve the problems created.” 

The Governor urged that opportunities of employ- 
ment be made available for elderly citizens who de- 
sire them in order to continue their independence 
and self-support by meeting their own needs. This 
would promote their health, contentment, their inner 
security and relieve public financial burdens. In a 
special message, he recently recommended legislative 
study of this problem, and urged science and govern- 
ment and welfare officials diligently and continuously 
to strive for solutions to problems of those in need 
of public welfare services and funds. In the mean- 
time, he would continue liberal financial support as 
needed. He challenged those critical of present high 
expenditures to offer an alternative. 


OruerR Topics 


HE Manacement Aspects of Public Welfare” was 
T presented by John W. Agnew, Vice President, 
First National Bank of Boston, and Director of the 
Institute of Municipal Management of Northeastern 
University. He gave “the impressions of a citizen 
who is interested in paying the bills and concerned 
about the public debt. Education and welfare make 
up the greater part of local and state budgets,” he 
said, “and need competent management and public 
understanding necessary for progress.” 

“Fifty million people in the United States are work- 
ing for others. They are entitled to know how their 
money is spent and why. They must know reasons 
for careful investigation, the value of trained workers 
and sound management. There should be a single 
agency operating the program. It should not be 
scattered about among several. The administrator 
should have authority to back up his responsibilities, 
and there should be uniformity in administration.” 

At the dinner meeting Friday evening, Edwin D. 
Canham, Editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
gave a brilliant analysis of “The Chances for Peace.” 
In addition, Norman MacDonald presented some 
thought-provoking challenges for public welfare 
officials. 

Discussion of the second draft of a proposed “State- 
ment of Principles for Public Welfare” resulted in 
general acceptance of this excellent statement and 
commendation for the APWA Committee on Wel- 
fare Policy for producing it. 

At four special sessions “Civil Defense,” “Legis- 


lative Trends,” “Community Organization in Public 
Welfare” and “Research in Social Welfare” were 
discussed. 

A. Warren Stearns, M.D., Professor of Sociology, 
Tufts College, in discussing “Opportunities for Social 
Research” recommended tracing medical research for 
clues to social research. Analogous simple solutions 
to problems of behavior may be found. Also, as in 
medicine, progress may come as the result of re- 
search in other or allied fields. Very important is the 
adoption of the scientific method adapted to social 
problems, constantly and impersonally pursued by a 
competent, qualified staff, compensated adequately to 
insure long tenure. 

“Community Organization in Public Welfare” is a 
subject infrequently discussed. Arch Mandel, Asso- 
ciate Executive Director, Community Chests and 
Councils of America, Inc., stated that “the most im- 
portant job citizens have in a democracy is to make 
their government efficient and responsive to their 
will.” Officials should let the people know what they 
are doing and planning and why. Through com- 
munity organization and largely through Community 
Councils this can be accomplished for public welfare. 


Discussion MEETINGS 


CHEDULED TO MEET concurrently throughout the con- 

ference were three series of discussion meetings. 

These were also rich in content. One cannot do them 
justice in a summary. 

Series A, “Improving Administration Through 
Simplification of Procedures,” was devoted to actual 
efforts on the part of departments at simplifying 
procedures in the administration of public welfare. 

The first session on case recording considered John 
J. Keppler’s and Sol Peren’s presentation of New 
York State and New York City’s progress in simpli- 
fication, the methods used and the content. The sec- 
ond meeting, led by Lawrence Collins of Boston and 
Elizabeth Smith of Rhode Island, discussed pro- 
cedures administration used relating to investigation, 
authorization and computation of payments. In the 
third session, Commissioner James J. Barry of New 
Hampshire and W. L. Pierson of Connecticut spoke 
on the experiences of New Hampshire and Con- 
necticut in the use of the pooled fund method in 
the payment for medical care. 

The group questioned whether their discussion 
of simplification concerned basic problems in admin- 
istration or merely those of the periphery. 

Series B, the four-session “Child Welfare Series,” 
dealt with the subject of developing a state-wide child 

(Continued on page 244) 











SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


by KATHERINE HALL BROOKS, Conference Reporter, and Informational Aide 
Tennessee Department of Public Welfare 


MONG THE MANY subjects discussed at the South- 
eastern Regional Conference in Nashville, Sep- 
tember 30-October 2, the most stressed was the 

necessity for a better understanding by the general 
public of the welfare program. There were speeches, 
round tables, committee meetings on many other mat- 
ters: civil defense; aid to dependent children pro- 
gram; training of personnel by agencies and by 
schools of sociai work; and other welfare problems. 
However, at almost every meeting someone spoke 
of the need for better public relations. 


HIcHLIGHTs OF THE MEETING 


OME OF THE highlights of the meeting were the 

moving talk by Fred K. Hoehler, President of the 
APWA and Director of the Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare; the able direction of the general 
meeting by Dr. Ellen Winston, Vice-President of 
APWA and Commissioner of the North Carolina 
Board of Public Welfare; and the presentation at 
the business session by Loula Dunn, Director of 
APWA, of an informative report on the organiza- 
tion and activities of the Association and a stirring 
summation of the welfare worker’s responsibility. 

The meeting with 587 registrants was the best at- 
tended of any ever held in the Southeast Region; 
all ten states were well represented. As was to be 
expected, Tennessee had the largest representation 
of 256 attending; Alabama came next with 96. The 
Tennesseeans were pleased with the efficient planning 
of the conference by Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare, J. O. McMahan, Conference Chairman and 
Misses Malinda Jones and Gladys White, Vice-Chair- 
men. 

After a welcome by Nashville’s Mayor, the Honor- 
able Ben West, Mr. McMahan spoke briefly, prais- 
ing the conference as an effective means of inter- 
change of ideas, and touching on some of the prob- 
lems the public welfare worker meets in her efforts 
to be impartial and just in determining eligibility. 

That a better interpretation of welfare programs 
be made, and that more attention be given to long 
range planning of preventive measures and rehabilita- 
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tion of clients were suggestions made by Dr. W. E. 
Cole, Head of the Department of Sociology at the 
University of Tennessee and Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Tennessee Department of 
Public Welfare. 

“The fringe participation of the politician in the 
clearance of public welfare workers and in dabbling 
with eligibility of clients is a cause of lots of our 
trouble,” Dr. Cole declared. “This can only be elim- 
inated through strengthened merit systems, improved 
training and selection of workers and public support 
of capable administrators and administration.” 

Greeting the group, Loula Dunn pointed out the 
growing importance of public welfare and spoke of 
the responsibility of the individual worker, explaining 
that the majority of people judge the welfare pro- 
gram by the local welfare worker. 


Atp to DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


HE PROBLEMS IN Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia 
| po Alabama were discussed in the meeting on 
“Implications in the Implementation of Recent Social 
Security Legislation” which was presided over by 
Miss Rhoda O’Meara, Regional Public Assistance 
Representative, Social Security Administration, At- 
lanta. 

Since the aid to dependent children program has 
been the target of so much recent criticism, there 
was much interest in the meetings on that subject. 
Mr. Raymond Gould, of the University of North 
Carolina and Assistant Director of the APWA Study 
on Aid to Dependent Children gave a progress re- 
port on the study. Contrary to widely publicized 
statements that the program encourages illegitimacy 
and that illegitimacy is rife in ADC families, the 
study showed that this problem is not a serious one, 
that the percentage of illegitimate births in. such 
families is comparatively small and that the problem 
has been overemphasized. The study found that the 
average time a family receives the grant is 21.5 
months and that there are now approximately one 
million and a half children in ADC families. 

In all the talks on such families, there was agree- 
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ment that more casework is needed. Mrs. Annie F. 
Oliver, Director of the Chatham County Department 
of Public Welfare, Savannah, described one of her 
main problems as the negative feelings of her case- 
workers with regard to this particular category of 
assistance. She thinks that reduced caseloads would 
permit the workers to do a great deal more casework 
and sees the problem as one of continuous staff 
development. 

Often caseworkers neglect opportunities in their 
own localities for providing rehabilitation services to 
ADC clients, according to Mrs. Deborah M. South- 
erlin, Chief of the Division of Child Welfare, South 
Carolina Department of Public Welfare. This neglect 
contributes to further dependency of the family and 
gives some validity to criticism which has been di- 
rected at the program. She emphasized very strongly 
that in order for the public to really understand the 
program there should be more consolidated efforts 
by the workers to coordinate the rehabilitative serv- 
ices of all agencies in addition to maintaining the 
families’ incomes during critical periods. 

Miss Mildred Stoves of Nashville brought out the 
point that the public needs better understanding of 
the ADC program in particular; needs to know how 
well children in ADC families are doing in school; 
needs to realize that delinquency rates have been 
shown to drop when the family has an assured in- 
come, though a small one. She felt that the proposed 
publicity for families receiving grants would do harm 
rather than good. Emphasizing the need for constant 
self-examination on the part of the worker, she said 
that more defensiveness about the program is not 
enough—the people must be told of its positive 
effects. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS 


HE QUESTION OF publicity for names of clients was 

dealt with by Miss Augusta Dunbar, Supervisor 
of Standards and Procedures, Public Assistance Divi- 
sion, Georgia Department of Public Welfare; she 
gave both sides of the argument. Her own opinion 
she expressed in the following way: “The chief argu- 
ment is ‘publishing names of recipients would weed 
out chiselers.’ This argument overlooks the fact that 
persons really in need and really poor resent having 
their names published as recipients of relief. The 
most honest and hard-working and those who have 
the most pride would resent it most. People who are 
insensitive, and who receive assistance through falsi- 
fication when they are not in need, are likely to be 
more indifferent to publication and less humiliated.” 


Jack Wherry, Case Supervisor, Jefferson County 
Department of Public Welfare, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, was definite and decisive about the law 
exempting from income the first $50 earned by the 
blind. He said, “Not only is this law unfair to re- 
cipients in other categories who might try to earn 
something, but it is entirely possible that a precedent 
might be set for all assistance. This would have a 
tendency to do away with the ‘need’ requirement 
of eligibility and to give public assistance grants an 
aspect of a pension. Then, too, it is unfair to the 
recipients of other categories who are unable to work, 
but find that their blind neighbors receive a grant 
equal to theirs plus their earnings. What of the per- 
manently disabled? It is not the intent of public 
assistance to reward any particular handicap.” 

The feelings of the client were thoughtfully con- 
sidered by Mrs. Hope Walker of the Sumner County 
Department of Public Welfare, Gallatin, Tennessee, 
who urged that each worker keep in mind just what 
denial of assistance means to a client, and the im- 
portance of every client’s understanding that he has 
a right to appeal. 

Screening of applicants for schools of social work 
was suggested by Sue Spencer, Director of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee School of Social Work, who 
said that the schools might consider the applicants 
not only with regard to age and experience, but 
with regard to aptitude and personality. 

Dr. Ellen Winston who is Chairman of the Draft- 
ing Subcommittee on the Statement of Public Wel- 
fare Principles explained the second draft to an 
interested group. Emphasis was placed upon the 
definition of public welfare’s responsibilities and the 
fact that economic aid and welfare services should 
not be separated. 


Civit DEFENSE 


IVIL DEFENSE Was seen as one responsibility of pub- 

lic welfare. Brig. General Thomas L. Martin, 
State Deputy Director of Civil Defense in Tennessee, 
declared that regardless of the size of the town or 
city we need complete civil defense organization and 
planning by those employed in the departments of 
public welfare. 

In speaking of the future of public welfare Mr. 
Hoehler agreed that public welfare organizations 
will be called upon to aid in civil defense. “The 
center of civil defense must be in public welfare as 
there may come a day when catastrophe service will 
be public welfare.” 


Those who shudder with fear of a “welfare state” 
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should have heard Mr. Hoehler. “We must have 
convictions and speak them courageously,” he de- 
clared. “No political party or special interest group 
will dare discount the right of people to look to their 
government when they are in distress. People need 
to feel security in their government and in their 
fellow man.” 

He urged that attention be given to international 
affairs, since the people of Europe and Asia look 
to us for leadership. Ahead of us is the responsibility 
for doing something in international services in the 
welfare field. What we achieve may be a potent factor 
in gaining peace for the world. 


“SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE” 


UBLIC WELFARE as the business of all the people, 
}} not simply of public welfare workers, was the 
picture drawn by Miss Dunn in her report to the 
membership. She explained how the work of the 
Association is carried on, how large a percentage 
serve on committees, and urged the audience not to 
feel that they have a vested interest in public welfare. 
“We are really the servants of the people,” she said, 
“of all the people, the taxpayers and the people who 
receive aid. We have a great job and we must, above 
all, remember the particular and peculiar obligations 
which are ours.” 

The conference closed with a general session which 
was well attended. With Dr. Winston presiding, pub- 
lic welfare was presented as a public service from 
the viewpoint of a board member, a legislator, a news- 
paperman and a business man. The view of the 
private agency was given by Catherine McDaniel of 
the Children’s and Family Service of Nashville, while 
Dr. W. F. Bond of Mississippi spoke for the public 
agency. Dr. Bond pronounced public welfare a source 
of satisfaction to the taxpayers. He urged that the 
people be told the facts in order that they realize the 
value of the programs their taxes finance. 

Kittye Clyde Austin, Administrative Assistant of 
the Alabama Department of Public Welfare, was 
chairman of the program committee and deserves a 
sincere vote of thanks. It was decided that the next 
Southeastern Regional Conference would be in the 
fall of 1952 at Charleston, West Virginia. 


NORTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 241) 


welfare program. Mildred Arnold of the Children’s 
Bureau, Social Security Administration, discussed cur- 
rent child welfare developments against a background 
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of changing social and economic conditions. The need 
for program modifications with substantial increases 
in services were indicated. Conspicuous among the 
major trends nationally is the increased emphasis on 
social services to children in their own homes. Par- 
ticipants in this series as in the others look forward 
to the printed proceedings for further study of the 
contributions made. 

Series C focused attention on “Staff Development 
and Supervision,” a most important consideration for 
all agencies. Robert P. Wray, Deputy Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance, intro- 
duced the plan of the first session on “Integrating 
the In-Service Training Function with the Over-all 
Agency Program.” Before integration comes the job 
of: (1) defining agency purpose and functions, and 
(2) content and methods of the training program. 
Mr. Wray explained Pennsylvania’s process of staff 
participation in developing these definitions. The 
papers which followed set forth in detail experiences 
in Pennsylvania, New York, New Hampshire and 
New York City. 


LaTeER SEssIONS 


ATER SESSIONS discussed Maine and New York per- 
[ sonnel standards, including New York State’s ex- 
periment in service rating and group training meth- 
ods. In-service training specialists, personnel officers, 
administrators, supervisors, workers and school of 
social work faculty members participated in the latter 
session. 

The closing session emphasized the international 
aspect of the conference when Toronto’s Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare, Howard S. Rupert, brought 
greetings and a description of Canada’s public welfare 
program. Much of their system resembles that of the 
United States. Family allowances, he said, provide 
more equal opportunities for all children of Canada. 
And in January, 1952, the Old Age Security Act, 
1951, is to provide a monthly pension of $40.00 from 
Federal funds, as a matter of right, to all persons 
70 years of age and over, “probably on a contributory 
basis.” Old age assistance will be granted to persons 
aged 65-69 on the basis of need. 

With New York Commissioner Bob Lansdale’s 
“Au Revoir” came a personal touch and tribute to 
officers and committees for a wonderful conference 
and to Loula Dunn and Guy Justis for their splendid 
work with APWA. This is the organization which 
binds together closely in fellowship federal, state and 
local officials and laymen in a common cause and 
contributes heavily toward accomplishment and prog- 
ress. It enables public welfare more adequately to 
bulwark a healthy democracy. 
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Developments In Reciprocal 


Non-Support Legislation 


upon an experiment developed by the New York 

State Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 
State Cooperation and sponsored by the Regional Con- 
tinuing Committee on Social Welfare of the Council 
of State Governments. The purpose was to provide a 
workable method of securing support for dependent 
wives and children where the person legally liable for 
such support had moved to another state. The vehicle 
used was reciprocal state legislation known as the 
Uniform Support of Dependents Act. 


[\ 1949 a small number of states embarked 


Tue New Act 


EANWHILE, the National Conference of Commis- 
M sioners on Uniform State Laws had interested 
itself in the problem and had been working on draft 
bills designed to improve, perfect, and make uniform 
the state laws in this field. In September of 1950, the 
National Conference promulgated its Uniform Re- 
ciprocal Enforcement of Support Act, which was 
promptly approved by the American Bar Association. 
The new act was thereupon reviewed by the Drafting 
Committee of the Council of State Governments and 
was approved for inclusion in the 1951 program of 
suggested state legislation. This legislative program 
is given widespread circulation through the Com- 
missions on Interstate Cooperation of the several 
states and is carefully considered by state officials and 
legislators. 

An unusually fine response was given to this pro- 
posal; and by September, 1951, thirty-nine states, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands had such 
reciprocal statutes on the books. Seldom has an inter- 
state proposal met so promptly with a favorable recep- 
tion. Thirty jurisdictions enacted the Uniform Recip- 
rocal Enforcement of Support Act; nine have the 
Uniform Support of Dependents Act (based on the 
New York law); and three have special acts. All the 
acts are considered to be sufficiently similar in lan- 
guage to permit reciprocity. 

In order for a program of this nature to be effective, 
a considerable amount of interstate cooperation is 
required. The actual procedure called for in the laws 
is on a court-to-court basis, but knowledge about the 
statutes and procedures must be made available widely 
throughout each state: to welfare departments in the 
communities, to county judges, and to many other 
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persons. In an effort to provide the machinery for 
this purpose, the Council of State Governments pre- 
pared a manual entitled Reciprocal State Legislation 
to Enforce the Support of Dependents. The manual 
contains, in tabular form, citations to all the state 
acts, a reference to the model which they follow, 
and the name of the state information agency from 
which additional material on specific state practices 
may be obtained. In addition, the manual contains 
a brief explanatory section about the act of each state; 
suggested forms for use under the acts; and the exact 
texts of the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of 
Support Act and the Uniform Support of Depend- 
ents Act. 

The state welfare departments play an important 
role in making the machinery effective. Nearly all 
the “state information agencies” mentioned above are 
the state departments of welfare; and a special person 
in each department has been assigned the duty of 
making information on the various reciprocal acts 
of other states widely available within the state, and 
of sending out to other states detailed information 
about the reciprocal act passed by the home state. 


DistRIBUTION OF INFORMATION 


ACH OF THE STATE information agencies has been 
E provided with a substantial supply of copies of 
the manual that was prepared by the Council of 
State Governments, since that document contains in 
a relatively small number of pages most of the infor- 
mation needed to begin working cooperatively with 
sister states. The Council of State Governments has 
recognized, however, that for the acts to be effective 
these information-channeling agents are of the utmost 
importance. For example, the foreword to the manual 
contains the following statement: 

“In most instances the persons listed have no direct 
responsibility with respect to the operation of the 
act in their state, but they have agreed to serve as 
unofficial clearing agencies for the distribution of 
the information. This spirit of cooperation is fully 
as important as the actual enactment of the legis- 
lation. The service they are performing is a real one.” 


SENIOR CITIZENS 
(Continued from page 239) 


through the performance of countless little voluntary 
services, such as reading aloud and helping with 
hobbies. 

4. Nursing home visiting is directly concerned with 
those permanently confined and follows the same 
pattern of activity as does friendly visiting. 
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5. Theaters and drama groups are now cooperat- 
ing in providing free admission upon payment of tax 
for many old age assistance recipients. 

6. A hobby-talent festival is still a further means 
of mental stimulation. Hobbies, which can lead to 
a yearly hobby show, are interesting not only to hear 
and watch, but also to practice. This type of show 
provides a medium for the demonstration of the 
creative ability of older adults and may easily lead 
to a discovery of new interests, the finding of new 
friends and the extension of status to the older per- 
son. The hobby is one means of keeping older people 
alert both mentally and physically. 

7. Many older people who are mentally unadjusted 
may be able to return to society as socially useful 
members if planned activity under expert guidance 
is available to them. 

8. The potentialities involved in employment and 
retirement plans remain to be further explored by 
both industry and labor, although beginnings have 
been made in recognizing the need for such explora- 
tion. 

9. Educational devices have been put to good use 
informing the community of the changing needs of 
our population. Enough groups and individuals be- 
came sufficiently interested in this problem to request 
the state legislature for a commission to study the 
problems of the aging in Minnesota, and this com- 
mission has now been appointed. 

Thus, the public welfare agency, through coopera- 
tion with the entire community and the provision of 
leadership wherever necessary, can prove that a satis- 
factory life pattern can exist in the latter part of life 
as well as in the younger years. 
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Model Community Survey. Prepared by the National, 
Commission on Chronic Illness. Chicago. 1951. 
81 pages. $1.00. 


HE OUTLINE and schedules which make up this 
| peer plan were designed to help communities to 
determine in quantitative terms the facilities and 
services available for chronic illness and the use that 
is being made of them. 

The community plan in its present form consists 
of two parts; the first is devoted to an outline of the 
extent of the survey and the material covered by it. 
The second part contains schedules formulated to 
obtain the information shown to be important in the 
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outline. This part, divided into seven sections, offers, 
among other things, a list of common chronic diag- 
noses, a method for measuring the number of persons 
chronically ill in a community, a method for assem- 
bling data concerning institutional facilities and a 
plan designed to elicit information concerning the 
extension of services to chronically ill persons in their 
own homes. 

Included for consideration in this model plan are 
all the services and facilities a given community might 
have. Profitable use of the survey does not require 
a community to have -them all. 

As the purpose of the comprehensive outline is to 
provide tools to make possible an integrated study 
and evaluation of the total problem of chronic illness 
in the community, the plan necessarily treats specific 
concerns with an eye to their interrelationships and 
to their functions as aspects of the total problem. 
The Commission on Chronic Illness has released this 
model plan in a preliminary form because of the 
many requests for it and advises prospective readers 
that a revised edition will be published when all the 
schedules have been tested. 


Directory Changes 


Kansas (page 109) 


County Director 
Osage Mrs. Ethel M. Green 


Minnesota (pages 145, 146, 147, and 148) 


Chester G. Chapado has been appointed Chief of the Finance 
and Research Unit of the State Department of Social Security. 








County Executive Secretary 

Aitkin Carl P. Teisberg, Acting 
Lac Qui Parle Wayne L. Larson, Acting 
Nicollet John H. Verkennes 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








IMMEDIATE OPENINGS — WYOMING 


Field Supervisors in Public Assistance and in Children’s Serv- 
ices—$4200 to $4800. Child Welfare Workers—$3100 to 
$3840. One year graduate training required. For information 
write Director, State Department of Public Welfare, Capitol 
3uilding, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 








KANSAS FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 


Four vacancies in Public Assistance Division. One year grad- 
uate training and four years recent experience in social work 
required. Salary $3,708—$4,512 

Write Personnel Division, Kansas Social Welfare Department, 
or Kansas Department of Civil Service, 801 Harrison Street, 
Topeka, Kansas. 








CHILD WELFARE openings for men or women in Washington 
State: Child Welfare Worker-—training, no experience $264; 
Child Welfare Caseworker—experienced, $288; Child Welfare 
Supervisor I—$301; Consultant, state staff, $358. Specialists, 
consultants and supervisors in public assistance and institution 
positions also needed. Apply Washington State Personnel 
Board, 1209 Smith Tower, Seattle, Washington. 
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